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BOOKS FOREVER 

About two thousand years ago there lived a Chinese 
Emperor, Hsi Hwang Ti, He was very angry with his 
subjects for a strange reason. They read a great deal and 
those who could not read listened to those who could. 
Now, Hsi Hwang Ti could not be sure that' all the books' 
written—history, philosophy and fiction—sang only his 
glory or that of his forefathers. And who knew there 
might be authors who had even dared to criticise the 
Emperor himself! 

in any case, thought Hsi Hw'ang Ti, the people had no 
business to read and bother about things that did not con¬ 
cern thern. They ought to work hard, be loyal and pay 
their taxes. Only thus could peace be maintained. 

So he ordered that all books be destroyed. Books 
in those days were blocks of wood with words carved on 
them, They were not easy to hide. The Emperor’s men 
combed the empire, going from town to town, village to 
village, making bonfires of all the books they could lay their 
hands on. That was the time when the Great Wall of 
China was being constructed. Many books—huge round 
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)oas—were rolled into the Wall and used instead of stones. 
Sometimes scholars who rcluscd to part with their books 
were buried with them in the gigantic Wall! 

The years passed. 1 he trnperor died. But a (cw years 
after his death, almost all the books- which were believed to 
have been destroyed, reappeared written on new polished 
blocks. Among them were the works of Confucius, the 
great philosopher, which are read by people all over the 
world to this day. 

This is not the only instance of an attempt to destroy 
books. 

WHien the University of Nalanda was at the height of 
its etory in the seventh century. Hiuen Tsana, the famous 
Chinese traveller and scholar who was studying there at 
that time, dreamt one night that the beautiful buddings of 
the university had disappeared and instead of teachers and 


pupils the pluce Has 
tall of hunnlocs! This 
dream almost came 
true when three sec¬ 
tions nf the large 
library of tlic univer- 
siiy were burnt down 
by invaders. 

Once there was a 
great library in the 
ancient city of Alex¬ 
andria. It contained 
mantiscripts collected 
from several countries. 
Hundreds of people 
from many lands in* 
cludinc India went to 
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Th e invader who destroyed it argued that if the innumerable 
books did not say what the sacred book of his faith said 
they ought not to exist and if they said what h.s sacred book 
had already said, they duTnot need to exist! 

So many a time books have been destroyed but the 
books’believed to have been lost or destroyed have rc- 
anneared either in their old form or in a new form. After 
all books arc the product of man’s wisdom, experience, 
knowledge, feeling, imagination and vision. So, even 
if books are destroyed, these qualities in men do not perish. 
The last words of a Danish priest of the second century, 
Ben Joseph Akiba, '^ho was burnt alive along with a book 
of wisdom he had compiled are worth remembering here. 

“The paper burns, but the words fly away.” 

There arc people who love books betier than their I.tc. 
Thev preserve the books they love ai great risks. Accord- 
iiiRUi Indian tradition, for instance, God was so iond o. 
books Itol once when ibc.c was a .Icinge and cvcyllong 
was destroyed by water, He took tile form ol a fob and as- 
cued the Vedas. There are others vvho do not mind il tlwtr 
favourite book is lost for they have memorised the ^niire text 
|„ ancient times people had a remarkable knack toi 
memorising texts. The Iliad and ihe Oi/i.-vrr. cpio, 
of Homer the great Greek poet who lived m v-.n 
before the birth of Christ, were remembered by piok ...,m , 
reciters generulion after generation. These e|,ies c,.. -b . 
consisted of 28,000 lines. Some bards could ei.n »- m « i 

four times that length. 

This gift of memory immediately hiu.,- ... "" 
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Vedas, India's earliest books and, according to many, 
the world's. For a long long time, the verses of the Vedas 
were not written down, but passed on orally from father to 
son or guru to disciple. 










y. 

The were composed in an ancient form of Sans- 

krit. Aliliougli we have always had several languages 
hi India, Sanskrit in olden times was used all over the 
country. Poets and scholars from every corner of India 
have contributed to Indian literature through the Sanskrit 
language. 

The philosophy and sciences of ancient India reached 
distant lands. Along with them travelled to far-olf coun¬ 
tries beyond the Himalayas and across the wide seas many 
a jewel from India's grand treasury of tales—the Kiuhu- 
saritsagara, the Panchutantm and the Jaiakas. It is well 
known that many of the parables of the Hihle, the fables of 
Aesop of Greece, the folk-tales collected by the Grimm 
brothers of Germany and the tales retold by Hans Andersen 
of Denmark had their origin in India. 

India's literary past is indeed great. This book is only 
a small window on that vast colourful garden. With the 
years you will sample and enjoy great books like the Gita, 
the Yogavasishtha. the Tripitaka, the Dhammapoila, the 
Gninth Saheh. and the Jnaimwari apart from the books 
about which wc will now tell you. 



THE VEDAS 


The Vedas consist almost entirely of man’s attempt to 
understand the most lofty things—what is God, Bliss, Truth 
and the conclusion they reach concerning these questions. 

For a long time the Vedas were popularly known as 
SruiL The word in its ordinary sense means something 
that is heard, but its deeper meaning is the revealed Truth. 
The contents of the Vedas are believed to have been re¬ 
vealed by the Supreme Being to the rishis during their medi¬ 
tation. Some ot the Vedic ri.shis, such as Vasishtha, V's- 
wamitra, Atri, Parasara, Kanwa, and Madhucch-.nda 
figure so often in mythology, legends and old stories 
that we are familiar with their names. Besides, most 
Indian families trace their origins to these rishis. So, our 
association with the authors of the Vedas i.s deep-rooted. 

The rishis of the Vedas believed that man had, bcside.s 
his body and mind, an inmost self or soul, the ‘atman’, 
To discover that .self means to know oneself truly, A 
man became a rishi, a seer, only when he knew himself in 
this sense. Then, if he wanted, he made himself available 
to others to help them to achieve this knowledge. The 
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rishi would instruct the few students seated on the ground 
about him by rote and for many hours daily they would 
repeat verse after verse of the Vedas. 

The Vedas do not preach any religion or dogma. They 
are the records of the inner experiences of the rishis. But 
the experiences are not described as we would describe our 
experience of, say, a journey to a remote land or an 
expedition to a mountain. What the rishis realised in their 
meditations was too profound to be expressed in the usual 
way. So, they used what is known as ‘symbolic language’. 
That is to say, words used in the Vedas have a deeper mean¬ 



ing than is obvious. Here are two examples: ‘TJsha’ means 
dawn. But in the Vedas the word means the goddess who 
brings divine light into man’s clouded mind. Or take the 
word ‘Agni’ which means fire. In the Vedic sense it means 
not only fire- the devourer and the purifier—but also 
energy, will and the force that drives one on lowanls 
truth. 

The great seer-poet Vyasa had divided the Vedas inlo 
four sections: Rig. Yajur. Sama and Atharva. I Itey nui 
tain hymns in praise of various gods, prose texts on vai imis 
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sacrificial rites and ceremonies and philosophical texts 
which clearly reveal a very high stage of abstract thinking. 

When were the Vedas written? This is a que.stion to 
which many answers have been made. It is difficult to say 
whether any one of them is correct. Many scholars believe 
that they were written about 2500 B.C. But there arc others 
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like H. Jacobi of Bonn and Lokamanya Tiiak who believe 
that they were written about 6000 years ago. Tilak’s con¬ 
clusion is based on a study of the position of the planets as 
described in the Vedas. But another scholar, Madame 
Blavatsky, says that the planetary position described m 
the Vedas repeats itself every 6000 years. So, how can we 
be sure that the Vedas were not written 60,000 years ago? 
She personally was of the opinion that they were written 
in an extremely remote past. 

Indian tradition states that man is an older creature 
than science would have us believe. The Puranas say that 
there was once a great deluge in which all living creatures 
and things were submerged and destroyed. Vishnu, how- 
entered the waters and rescued the Vedas. 

Docs this legend suggest that the Vedas arc the docu¬ 


ments of a civilisation that existed once upon a time in the 
dim past? 

For a very long time before they were written down, 
the Vedas were passed from generation to generation by 
word of mouth, The language in which they are com¬ 
posed is very mature; it is capable of expressing a great 
deal in very few words. To achieve this stage of maturity 
the language must have been in use for a very long time. 
Only a great civilisation could have developed such a lan¬ 
guage. 

Let us hope that one day we will know more about the 
civilisation that produced the Vedas and understand the 
hymns in their true sense, for it is said in the Veda-s that their 
meaning can be understood only w^hen man develops the 
seer’s wisdom. 




















THE LIPANISHADS 


Once upon a time, long long ago, a famous rishi, Vajasra- 
vasa, performed a very uncommon rite. According to the 
rule of that rile, the performer was required to give away 
all his wealth and possessions to priests, the poor and other 
deserving people. 

The rishi had a little son, Nachiketa by name. Nachi- 




keta thought that since his 
father was giving away 
everything, he must have 
given him away too. 

So, w'hen the rishi w'as 
busy distributing hi.! pro¬ 
perty among his guests, 
Nachiketa went up to him 
and asked, “Whom have 
you given me aw'ay to. 
Father?” 

The rishi did not reply. 
But his son kept repeating 
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his question till ultimately vexed, the rishi suddenly burst 
out, “I have given you away to Yama!” 

Yama is the fearful God of Death. The rishi’s words 
must have astounded all those w-ho were present. Even 
the rishi was shocked at his own words. Nachiketa alone 
stood unshaken. He thought: I have done nothing for 
which my father should wish me death. Perhaps, it has 
been decreed by fate that 1 should meet Yama. 

Nachiketa prepared to set off for the domain of Yama, 
The rishi and the others tried to make him change his 
mind. But the boy was firm. “I must go and meet Yama,” 
he said, and left. 

When Nachiketa reached his destination Yama was not 

there. The boy had to 
pass three days and three 
nights without food or 
drink waiting for him. 
Yama, on his return, was 
immensely pleased with 
the boy’s courage and 
determination. He said, 
“For your three days of 
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patient suffering, [ will grant you three boons. What would 
you like?” 

Nachiketa said, “My father must be in great anxiety 



and sorrow since I left. O God of Death, grant that he gets 
back his peace of mind.” 

Yama said, “It’s done!” 

Next, Nachiketa 
wanted to know the 
secret of how to get 
to heaven where 
there is no fear of 
old age or death, 

Yama gladly told 
him. 
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Finally, Nachiketa said, “Reveal to me, O God, the 
mystery of death. What happens after death? And how 
does one become immortal?” 

Yama was in a fix. These were closely guarded secrets. 
None but the Supreme One and he had any knowledge 
of them. So, Yama requested Nachiketa to ask for some 
other boon—for wealth, power or kingdom. But Nachi¬ 
keta did not yield to this temptation. He had to unravel 
the mystery of death and know the secret of immortality. 

Yama was amazed at the boy’s eagerness to know these 
profound matters. He had to answer Nachiketa’s ques¬ 
tions. He taught the boy the difficulty of knowing the 
true self, the soul. Once he knew his true self he would 
know that death was nothing but an illusion, for the soul, 
man’s true self, never dies. 

This story of Nachiketa is taken from the Upamshads. 
In the pages of the Upanishads we meet a number of young 
tenacious seekers of wisdom of a long-forgotten past. 

From the stories of the Upanishads we get glimpses of 
the unique system of education that prevailed in our land 
long ago. A pupil lived with a guru in the forest, free 
of all obligations. He earnestly devoted himself to his 
studies. His education, however, was not confined to the 
study of the scriptures, but extended from deep meditation 
and ydga to hard physical work. 

In India’s literary heritage the Upmishads rank next 
tu the Vedas in importance. Many scholars treat them as 
a part of the Vedas for they are known as the Vedanta— 
the end of the Vedas. But they can perhaps be better des¬ 
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cribed as explanations of some of the ideas the Vedas 
contain. The subject of each Upanishad is connected with 
one of the Vedas. Most of the Upanishads were com¬ 
posed towards the end of the Vedic period except for a few 
which were composed much later. There are 108 Upani- 
shads, the most important being Isha, Kena, Katha, 
Manduka, Maundukya, and Prasnd. 

“Know thyself” is, broadly speaking, the message of the 
Upanishads and of the Vedas. But this is very difficult to 
do and so the Upanishads say: 

“To many it is not given to hear of the Self, Many, 
though they hear of it, do not understand it. Wonderful 
is he who speaks of it. Intelligent is he who learns of it. 
Blessed is he who, taught by a good teacher, is able to 
understand it.” 

But who could teach this better than the authors of the 
Upamshads? Clearly and forcefully they try to explain 
the secret. Let us see an example: 

Once, the great seer Yajnavalkya was having a discus¬ 
sion on philosophy with King Janaka. Though a man 
of the world Janaka was very learned and wise. Very 
pi-ased with the King, Yajnavalkya offered to grant him 
1 Doon. 

The King had studied and pondered over the scriptures 
all his life, But hia thirst for knowledge had not been 
quenched. Eager to gain more knowledge, he requested 
the sage to answer the following questions: 

“Yajnavalkya,” the King said, “what is the light of 
man?” , 



Yajnavalkya replied, “The sun, O King. For, by its 
light, man sees, works and returns home,” 

Janaka Vaideha said, “So indeed it is, O Yajnavalkya. 
But when the sun has set, what is then the light of man'?” 

Yajnavalkya replied, “The moon is his light. For, 
by its light, man sees, works and returns home.” 

Janaka Vaideha said, “So indeed it is, O Yajnavalkya. 
But when the sun has set, and the moon has set, what is 
then the light of man?” 

Yajnavalkya replied, “Fire is his light. For, by its 
light, man sees, works and returns home.” 

Janaka Vaideha said, “So indeed it is, O Yajnavalkya. 
But when the sun has set, and the moon has set, and the 
fire has gone Out, what is then the light of man?” 

Yajnavalkya said, “Speech is his light. For, by it 
man sees, works and returns home. Therefore, O King, 
when one cannot see one’s own hand clearly and a voice 
is heard, one goes towards it. 



Janaka Vaideha said, “So indeed it is, 0 Yajnavalkya. 
But when the sun has set, and the moon has set, and the 
fire has gone out, and speech has been hushed, what is then 
the light of man?” 

Yajnavalkya replied, “The Soul is his light.” 




















THE RAMAYANA 


Dandakaranya, a vast ancient fcrcst with mountains 
and streams of which innumerable old books speak is still 
there. It was, of course, bigger in days gone by, covering 
the area between the rivers Godavari and Narmada. 

To this day the Tamasa river may be seen, murmuring 
sweetly and dancing its way through the dense wood over 
its bed of brown and white pebbles. 

Three thousand years ago, a great rishi lived on the 
bank of this river. For years he had been lost in deep 
meditation and had sat so motionless that around him, 
covering his body, great ant-hills had grown. The Sanskrit 
word for ant-hill is ‘Valmika’. As this rishi emerged from 
ant-hills, he was called Valmiki. 

One morning after bathing in the Tamasa the rishi was 
walking back to his hut. A pair of beautiful birds, playing 
and chasing each other, attracted his attention. Valmiki 
stopped to watch them. Suddenly, an arrpw whizzed 
through the air and struck one of the birds and killed it. 
The other bird gave out a cry of unhappiness and pain. 

Valmiki trembled with rage. Deeply moved, he spoke 


AVrrf ^ y A ('a 



with great emotion- His words 
did more than condemn the 
hunter’s action^ they told man how 
to behave! 

Wlien his rage had cooled, the 
rishi discovered that the rhythm 
in which he had uttered his words 
had an unusual force. For some 
days past he had been wanting to 
create a new form of expression to 
suit the subject on which he had 
decided to write a book. Now^ he 
found that the form which his 
words had taken would serve the 
purpose well. 
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Thus with the words addresjc i to the hunter was born 
a new form of expression—poetic speech. Valmiki is our 
first poet, ‘adikavi’, and the great epic ‘mahakavya’ he 
wrote in Sanskrit is the first real poetic work in our lite¬ 
rature. 

The Ramayana is that epic. Every Indian child knows 
the story of the Ramayana in some form or the other. 1 use 
the words “some form or the other” because through the 
ages the main story of the Ramayana has inspired innu¬ 
merable writers to write epics, poems, plays and stories. 
Among others, two highly gifted poets. Tulsidas from the 
north and Karaban from the south wrote their own ver¬ 
sions of the Ramayana which are very popular in these two 
parts ot India. 

In all the versions, however, the main plot is more or 
less the same: Rama, the prince of Ayochya, is about to be 
crowned King by his aged father. 

Dasaratha. But on the eve of the 
coronation, Kaikeyi, one of Dasaratha’s 
three queens, reminds him that he had 
once promised to grant her two boons. 

The King assures her that he intends 
keeping his promise. 

Kaikeyi immediately demands that 
her son, Bharata, succeed Dasaratha to 
the throne and Rama be banished fer 
fourteen years. The King is stunned. 

He begs her to ask for some other 
boon, but in vain. 


2.S 



So that his father can keep his word and fulfil his 
promise, Rama leaves Ayodhya, accompanied by his 
wife, Sita and a younger 
brother, Lakshmana. 

Soon after Dasaratha 
dies of grief. Reluctantly 
and sorrowfully, Bharata 
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rules Ayodhya in Rama’s place. 

Rama, accompanied by Sita and Lakshmana, travels 
through Dandakaranya, killing a number of demons who 
had always been unfriendly to the pious hermits living in 
the forest. The King of demons, Ravana, who rules the 
island of Lanka, decides to take revenge on Rama. He 
entices Sita away and takes her to his island. 

After a long search, Rama, helped by an army of mon¬ 
keys, storms the fortress of Ravana, kills him and rescues 
Sita. 

Fourteen years pass. Rama and Sita return to Ayo¬ 
dhya, Rama ascends the throne and proves to be an ideal 

king. Then one day he 
overhears one of his 
subjects say, “Should 
Sita, who has lived in 
a demon’s fort, have 
been accepted as the 
queen?” 


At Rama’s bidding, Laksbmana takes Sita into the forest 
and leaves her near the ashram of Vaimiki. 

Valmiki welcomes Sita and gives her shelter in the 
ashram. Soon afterwards Sita gives birth to twin sons, 
Luva and Kusha. 

Under the loving care of Valmiki the two boys grow up 
to be intelligent and accomplished. At that time Valmiki 
was composing the Ramayana. One day he takes Luva and 
Kusha to Rama’s palace to sing the great epic. Rama is 
overjoyed when he recognises his sons and he arranges to 
bring back Sita. 

When Sita returns to 
Ayodhya, she is asked to 
undergo the test of fire to 
prove her purity. But 
now Sita has no desire 
to live. She prays to 
Mother Earth to take her 
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Dack into her embrace if she is pure. 

i^pther Earth immediately opens and Sita disappears 
inside, proving at once that she was pure—so pure that a 
doubling people did not deserve her. 

The Ramayana has a deeper meaning. Through the 
ages, Sita, beautiful and gentle, who accepts suffering with¬ 
out a murmur has been worshipped as the Divine Mother. 
She stands for ‘Satya’, Truth^—^the truth that was rescued 
from the clutches of the demon, Ravana, who stands for 
Falsehood by Rama, the fighter for truth-—^the truth that 
alas is lost to mankind because of its small-mindedness. 

Rama is unique among epic heroes in world literature. 
He is the example of obedience and dutifulness. He un¬ 
hesitatingly obeyed his father and gave up his claim to the 
throne. He was a dutiful husband who left no stone un¬ 
turned in his efforts to rescue Sita. Lastly he fulfilled his 
duty to his subjects by honouring their sentiments and 
banishing Sita whom he knew to be pure as fire. 

But to Indians Rama is much more than this. He 
is one of the incarnations of Vishnu. The fact that he 
chooses to lead an army of monkeys, instead of sending a 
message to Bharata for help. Is significant. What Rama 
wanted was absolute devotion and obedience. Given these 
qualities the monkeys who were otherwise untrained were 
able to defeat the highly skilled army of the ten-headed' 
Ravana—ten-headed perhaps because he was the master 
of ten different branches of learning or ‘vidyas*. The 
lesson of the victory of Rama over Ravana is that truth 
is stronger than all other forces. 
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ven today hundreds of ‘Jatra’ parties, troupes of folk- 
players, enact episodes from the Ramayana and delight 
rural audjences. And, it is not rare to find villagers eagerly 
surrounding a wandering minstrel who sings to them far 
into the night under a moonlit sky pf the sorrows of Rama 
or the valour of Hanuiuan. 

Rama was the ideal ruler and his subjects were happy 
and prosperous during his reign. So, to this day, people 
use the term “Ramarajya’ to describe a golden age Often at 
village meetings or ‘panchayats’ where disputes arc 
resolved, jwople take oaths to speak the truth in the name 
Of Rama, for Rama is truthfulness personified. 

Some of the most important Indian festivals are connect¬ 
ed with the life of Rama. Diwali, the festival of lights 
^lebratcs the triumphant return of Rama to Ayodhya.’ 
Dussehra marks the day when Rama, through intense 

prayers to Goddess Durga, obtained the boon of victory 
over Ravana, ^ 

Apart from innumerable Indian versions, there are 
several foreign versions of the Ramayana. Fifteen hundred 
years ago there was a Chinese version of the Ramayana 
It was followed by a Tibetan version. An inscription on 

1 was recited 

there MOO years ago. 

The Ramayana made such an impact on Thailand that 
the country named its capital Ayuthia, after Ayodhya the 
City of Rama. The popularity of the Ramayana story in 
Indonesia cannot be exaggerated. Even today the famous 
shadow-dances of the islands of Indonesia usually feature 
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some story from the Ramayana. It was many, many years 
ago that Indian traders and cultural envoys took the Rama¬ 
yana to the countries of South Asia. The poets and writers 
of those countries added their imagination and local 
legends to the original story and produced different colourful 
versions of the epic. 

In the history of world literature the Ramayana occu¬ 
pies a unique place. No other work has inspired so many 
versions, no other story has enjoyed so much popularity 
beyond the country of its origin. 



THE MAHABHARATA 


In a village, a small boy saw a tall, strong, fat man with 
big fierce moustaches. He ran excitedly to his mother 
and said, “Mother, 1 just saw Bhima!" 

Bhima, as you know, is one of the great heroes of the 
Mahahharata. Centuries have passed since the Ramayana 
and the Mahahharata were written, but to Indian children 
the characters in them are still alive: Srikrishna with 
his ‘chakra’ or his conch-shell, Arjuna with his huge, glitter¬ 
ing bow, Bhima the terrible, Rama who was strong yet 
compassionate, Hanuman who could effortlessly uproot a 
mountain and carry it for hundreds of miles through the 
air, are as real to them as people they know in day to day 
life. 

Briefly the story of the Mahahharata is as follows: 

Santanu, the King of Hastinapura, had two sons, Dhri- 
tarashtra and Pandu. Dhritarashtra, the elder son, was 
blind. So, Pandu succeeded Santanu to the throne. 

But because of a curse, Pandu had to live in a forest 
with his two queens for many years. Five sons were born 
to him while he was in the forest. The boys, Yudhishthira, 





Aijuna, Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva, were taught by 
wise hermits who lived there. 

When Pandu died, the queens and their sons, the 
Pandavas, returned to Hastinqpura. 

Unfortunately, 
the 100 sons of 
Dhritarashtra, the 
Kauravas, became 
very jealous of the 
Pandavas. They 
played many mali¬ 
cious pranks on 
the five brothers. 
It was only due to 
the forgiving and 
patient Yudhish- 
thira that the 
Pandavas did not 
retaliate. 
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However, when the boys came of age, the venerable 
Bhishma got them to agree to a satisfactory arrangement. 
The eldest of the Kauravas, Duryodhana, ruled half of the 
ancient kingdom from Hastinapura. Yudhishthira, the eldest 
of the Pandavas, ruled the other half from Indraprastha. 

A few years passed peacefully. Then one day, the 
Kauravas challenged the Pandavas 
to a game of dice. The Pandavas 
lost'the game and according to 
the condition that had been agreed 
upon, the Pandavas had to leave 
their kingdom and spend thirteen 
years in a forest. 

When they returned, Duryo¬ 
dhana refused to return to them 
their part of the kingdom. After 
all attempts at- settling the dispute 
peacefully had failed, there took 
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place, at Kurukshetra, a fierce and bloody battle. On the 
eve of the battle Arjuna depressed at the thought of 
shedding the blood of his cousins wanted to withdraw. 
But Snkrishna explained to him the righteousness of 
fighting for the cause of truth without personal ambition. 
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The explanation of Srikrishna to Arjuna is known as the 
Gim. The Gita has been the source of spiritual strength 
to innumerable people over the years. During the battle 
Srikrishna was Aijuna’s charioteer and guide. 

The Kauravas were routed. Yudhishthira was crowned 
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King. But the Pandavas reaUsed that worldly victory and 
prosperity were of little importance. So, after thirty-six 
years of just and wise rule, they made Parikshit, their 
grandson. King and set off for the Himalayas. 

One after another all the brothers of Yudhishthira and 
their wife fell down exhausted and died on the difficult 
journey fcough the unknown. Yudhishthira alone did 
not die. He reached heaven. This suggests that the body 
IS not as many believe, always a hindrance to reaching 
the highest spiritual goal. “ 

There arc many stories in the Mahabharata and they 
are aH of great significance. No other book in the world 
presents so many aspects of life as does the Mahabharata. 
A proverb Mys: “Whatever is not in the Mahabharata, is 
not there m Bharata!” So we can describe the Mahabharata 

as the epitome of all that is India-K>r at least all that was 
India* 

Vyasa, the great seer, is the composer of the Maha¬ 
bharata. When he decided to write thiy epic, he wanted 
someone to take down the verses as he recited them in his 
creative ecstacy. He requested Lord Ganesa to help 
him. Ganesa agreed, but on the condition that he would 
not have to stop for lack of flow from the poet’s mouth. 
The poet agreed, but on the condition that Ganesa would 
not take down anything without understanding it fully 

Thus was written the Mahabharata, in eighteen oarts 
with 90,000 slokas. " ’ 


THE PURANAS 


“Then earae the rains. Dark clouds covered the moon— 
just as man’s ego covers his soul. It poured like Grace... 
all was fresh, rich and beautiful. , 

“Then came the autumn. Sky and water became clear 
like minds in meditation. The mire of the roads slowly 
disappeared like the false ideas of the ignorant. The 
sea; was quiet like a soul that has realised itself. The 
moon shone like true knowledge.” 

This is an extract from the Bhagavata, the most popular 
of all the Purams. Here the poet is drawing a paraJlel bet¬ 
ween the states of nature and the states of the human 
mind. This style runs through the whole book. 

From amidst the woods is heard the magic flute of 
the divine child Srikrishna. The cows, the cowherds, the 
gopis—even the river Yamuna—all forget themselves and 
listen with ecstacy to the music of the flute. Now, this 
is not to be taken as only a creation of the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion. It has an inner meaning. The flute is the call of the 
Divine to which all Nature and all creatures, in their sotils, 
are bound to be attentive. 



The Bhagavata tells us of many episodes in the life of 
Sriktishna and each episode has a deeper meaning. 

The Bhagavata is one of the Puranas which were pro¬ 
bably written between the first and sixth centuries A.D. 
iut at least one of them, the original Puraua said to 
h.’ve been composed by Vyasa, must be much older. 
De iving ideas and inspiration from Vyasa’s work, his 
pupils tnd his pupils’ pupils in their turn wrote thirtysix 
Purana^ in all. Of these, the important ones are known 
as the j ^t^apuranas and the others- as the Upapuranas. 
The Mahtpuranas are Vishnu, Bhagavata. Naradiya, Garuda, 
Padma. Varaha, Agni, Markandeya. ‘Bhavisya, Vamana, 
Vayu, Ltnga, Skanda, Matsya and Kurma Puranas. 

The Sanskrit term ‘Purana’ means ‘episodes of old 
which are ever new’ (‘Puran api navam’, literally, ‘though 
ancient, yet new’). 
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Although the Puranas mainly narrate the deeds and 
qualities of the great gods—Brahma, Vishnu and Siva—they 
deal with many other matters too. Isn’t it interesting 
that long before the Western world even thought about the 
problem, the Vishnu Purana clearly stated that it was not 
the earth which was the centre of the solar system but the 
sun I 

The Puranas discuss at length the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, how it is sustained and how at the end of a cycle 
of ages there occurs total dissolution which paves the 
way for a new beginning. 

But the Puranas do not discuss such highly philosophi¬ 
cal or scientific issues all the time. The Garutla Purana. for 
example, tells us about various medicines and the way to 
keep our bodies healthy. 



Besides the 
Mahapuranas and 
the Upapuranas, 
there is a third 
categoiy of Pitra- 
nas known as the 
Sthalapuranas, 
which recount the 
glory and impor¬ 
tance of several 
holy places of 
India. Through 
hundreds of years 
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these minor Puranas, the storehouses of Indian tradition 
and ancient history, have inspired the people to set off on 
pilgrimage to our sacred spots which spread from the 
Himalayan region to Kanyakumari. 

In fact, the authors of the Puranas had conceived of the 
whole of India as sacred—as the body of the Mother. This, 
conception has been put forth through a significant legend' 
in the KaUka Purana : 

In an ancient kingdom at the foot of the Himalayas, 
lived a young prince, Daksha. He 
was a devotee of Mahamaya, the 
Divine Mother. Pleased with the 
prince, the goddess agreed to grant 
him a boon. The prince asked that 
the goddess be born as his 
daughter. 

The goddess agreed but added, 

“If you forget my divinity when 
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1 iissximc E humEti form and do not respect me, I will 
at once leave my body.” 

“How could I possibly forget,” protested Daksha. 

In due course, when Daksha was King, the goddess 
took human form and was bom as his daughter. She was 
extremely beautiful and was named Sati. 

Daksha undoubtedly loved his daughter very much, 
but as she grew up, he forgot that she was more than 
just his daughter. And when Sati was married to the 
absent-minded Siva through the intervention of the gods, 
Daksha was not too pleased. 

Siva lived on the top of a mountain in the company 
of strange creatures—a bull, a few snakes, and a number of 
spirits. He had no proper house, no home in which he could 
entertain. Which father would like his daughter to live 
like this where one’s relatives would hesitate to come— 
unless one remembered that the daughter and the son-in- 
law were no ordinary mortals? 

One day there was a big ceremony at Daksha’s palace. 
He invited all his relatives except Sati and Siva, Sati heard 
of the ceremony from Narada, the great sage, and imme¬ 
diately decided to visit her father. But should she go un¬ 
invited, Siva asked her. Should a daughter hesitate just 
because she was not formally asked by her father, argued 
Sati. 

It was evening. Daksha’s palace had been lit with 
thousands of oil lamps and decorated with millions of 
flowers. Hundreds of guests were seated in the big hall. 
Suddenly, beaming with joy, Sati appeared before her 
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father. But Daksha unfortunately was not happy to see 
her. He was embarrassed by the simple dress Sati wore, 
while his other daughters—and he had a large number 
of them—glittered and shone in costly silks and precious 
stones. Who was responsible for Sati looking like this? No 
one else but his careless, absent-minded son-in-law, thought 
Daksha. 

In a fit of anger he spoke ill of Siva. Sati could have 
taken all insults to herself. But her father’s criticism of Siva 
was more than she could bear. She begged him to stop. 
But he would not. In great agony, Sati fell down dead. 

The news of the tragedy reached Siva. The otherwise 
calm and meditative god trembled with rage. Out of his 
anger were born a multitude of supernatural beings, rest¬ 
less and eager to destroy and demolish. They rushed to 
Daksha’s palace and in the twinkling of an eye turned the 
festive palace to a graveyard. 

Soon Siva reached there and without a word, sat down 
near the dead body of his beloved wife. Then, putting the 
body on his shoulders, he rose and began walking from 
place to place, lost in deep sorrow. 

But how long could this be allowed to go on? At last 
Vishnu, by means of his in visible ‘Sudarsana Chakra’ 
began to cut up the body of Sati, piece by piece. When 
there was no trace left of the body, Siva returned to the 
mountain and resumed his meditation. 



THE TIRUKKURAL 


To the heritage of which India is justly proud, an out¬ 
standing contribution has been made by Tamil, one of 
the world’s oldest living languages. For ages Sanskrit 
and Tamil lived side by side like two sisters. 

Two thousand years ago a sage of Tamil Nadu wrote 
a large number of shbrt verses which for their force and 
for the truth they contain are unparalleled in Indian lite¬ 
rature. The work is known as the Timkkural or the KuraL 
Tiru’ means sacred and ‘Rural’ means short versc-piece. 

' he work has 133 chapters often couplets each. 

The sage who composed these verses is known as Tiru- 
vall vj'.r. Like many other great men of ancient time s 
he hai lot left any account of his life. Even his real 
name is rot known, for, the word ‘Tiruvalluvar’ only means 
the devo ce. of the Valluva caste’. The Valluvas were 
the King’s heralds who, mounted on elephants, beat drums 
and proclaimed royal commands and decrees. It seems 
that Tiruvalluvar chose a different profession. He became 
a weaver and lived at Mylapore, a part of the present city 
of Madras. But even about his being a weaver we cannot 
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be sure. Maybe someone in the past described him as a 
weaver figuratively, because he wove such beautiful verses! 

There are many interesting legends about him. People 
often came seeking his advice on their problems. The sage, 
" '--•never possible, answered them by parables and exam- 
instead of by words alone. 

One morning a young man came to his house with a 
problem. “Will you kindly tell me if it is better to have 
a wife or not to have one?” be asked. 
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The sage smiled and asked the young man to stay with 
him for a few hours. When they sat down to the morning 
meal, the sage’s wife gave them rice which having been 
cooked the previous night was quite cold. But the sage 
shouted, “Vasuki, this dish is too hotl” 

Without a word his wife, Vasuki, sat down and began 
to fan the rice to cool it. 

Then, when the sage and his guest were in the middle 
of their mid-day meal, the sage shouted, “Vasuki, how is it 
that you haven’t kept a lamp here although it is night?” 

Without a murmur Vasuki lighted a lamp and put it 
near the sage. 

The young man said, “Sir, you have given me the answer. 
To Iwve a wife is certainly better than not to have one 
provided she is as devoted and obedient to her husband as 
your wife is.” 

Tiruvalluyar did not choose the King’s service, but 
later generations have recognised him as a king among the 
wise. On every aspect of life, for evety situation a man 

might face, the Kufal has some noble and practical advice 
to give. 

The teachings of the Tlrukkural are not confined to 
the moral aspects of life alone. There is sound advice on 
diplomacy, statecraft and other fields of human activity 
too. ' 


THE KATHASARITSAGARA 

A story within a story—and yet -another within it— 
hundreds of tales of kings and demons, of clever young 
men and beautiful young ladies, of treacherous plotters and 
endearing simpletons, of talking animals and magic moun¬ 
tains, of enchanted castles and brave adventurers—this is 
the KathasaritsQgara, the world’s oldest collection of 
stories. 

Who wrote these stories, and when? Some of them can 
be traced back to an extremely remote past, narrated per¬ 
haps in a slightly different form, thousands of years ago, 
Some of them might have been told on stormy evenings, 
to rural audiences on the Jhelum, in the Kashmir valley. 
Others might have travelled from the far south, say, Kanya- 
kumari, where during a hot day, a fisherman reclining in the 
shadow of his'boat related them to boys sitting around him. 

From all parts of India hundreds of stories have flowed 
into the Kathasaritsagara, for the Kathasaritsagara literally 
means 'the ocean made up of rivers of stories'. Rivers from 
various directions flow into the sea. The cpmpiler must 
have been sure that the stories he collected came from 
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many directions. 

The compiler was Somadeva who lived about a thousand 
years ago in Kashmir. But the book from which he col¬ 
lected most of the stories cannot now be traced. We only 
know that its name was the BrihatKatha or the‘Long Story*. 

The Brihat Katha was written by Gunadhya, in a lan¬ 
guage known as Paishachi, which has been dead for a long 
time. It is said that Gunadhya, after writing down the sto¬ 
ries in verse, read them out to his patron, Satavahana. 
But Satavahana did not show any interest, and Gunadhya, 
in despair and anger, began to throw leaf after leaf of his 
manuscript into the fire. Satavahana, however, soon felt 
sorry and stopped Gunadhya from destroying the entire 
work. But by then more than three-fourths of the manu¬ 
script had gone up in flames. 

Long before Somadeva translated the stories into 
Sanskrit verse, many of them had already travelled to 
distant lands beyond the shores of India. Some of them 
are to be found, wearing a recognisable disguise, in the 
Arabian Nights. 

It is clear that the Katkasaritsagara stories are not the 
product of any one person’s imagination. Their unknown 
authors came from all over the country. Most probably 
they were not very learned but they had a deep insight into 
human nature. We see the narrator merciless in exposing 
a hypocrite, sympathetic when describing the sufferings of 
the innocent and strictly realistic when commenting on the 
ways of the world. 

Of course, the story-teller is at his best when wickedness 
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is punished and virtue rewarded. Here is a story which 
belongs to this group; 

Once upon a time in a certain temple there lived a false 
mendicant, who pretended that he was under a vow of 
silence. Many people came to pay their respects to him 
and as was customary, they brought valuable presents, 
food, clothes and money. The mendicant kept the lion’s 
share of these gifts for himself and distributed the rest 
among the foolish people who hung around and called 
themselves his disciples. 

One day a rich merchant came to him with his wife and 
daughter. The daughter was very beautiful. The false 
mendicant wanted her for his wife. He could certainly have 
asked for her hand in marriage. In those days it was not 
unusual for rich men to offer their daughters in marr iage 
to mendicants. But this mendicant was crooked and he 
hatched a crooked plot. He took the merchant aside and 
told him, .“You know I have taken a vow of silence. But 
because 1 have your interest at heart I must speak. It is 
about your daughter. She is very unlucky and if you 
keep her with you your luck will desert you.” 

“Wliat should I do?” asked the merchant with great 
anxiety. 

"It’s simple,” said the mendicant. "Put her in a casket 
and float it down the river tonight. And put a lamp on the 
casket.” 

"Very well,” said the merchant. 

In the early part of the night a prince was crossing the 
river on his way back from a hunting expedition. Suddenly 



a casket with a light on it caught his attention. He brought 
it on board, opened it and was amazed to discover a beauti- 
I'lil girl weeping inside. 

The prince had a ferocious monkey that he had captured 
in the forest. He put it inside the casket and floated it 
again on the river after putting the lamp back on it. 

On the river bank near the temple, the mendicant was 
eagerly waiting for the casket with the lamp. As soon as he 
saw it, he ordered his disciples to swim out and bring it to 
him. The casket w'as carried into his chamber. He sent 
away his disciples and excitedly opened the casket. 
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Before he knew what w'as happening a large bit of his 
nose was gone. And then it was his ear. 

The mendicant shrieked like a mad man and ran. 
He was never seen again. He must have wondered how 
such a beautiful girl could have changed into such a savage 
monkey! 
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Needless to say, in due course, the prince married the 
girl ar»d they both lived happily ever after. 



THE PANCHATANTRA 


In olden days there was a king who bad three sons. 
The princes paid no attention to their studies, and idled 
away all their time. This made the King v^ery sad. He knew 
that if the princes continued to waste Iheir time none of 
them would be fit to succeed him. 

He engaged one teacher after another but in vain. The 
very sight of a teacher made the princes flee in panic. 

Time passed and the King became more and more 
desperate. 

Ultimately the King called a conference of all the scho¬ 
lars of the country and told Ihcin his problem. "Can any of 
you help me?'' he asked. 

No one answered for a long time. At last one of them 
got up and said, “O King, if you entrust your children’s 
education to me, I will do my besif’ 

This scholar was Vishnu Sbarma. He was well-known 
throughout the kingdom for his wisdom. The King w^as 
very pleased that such a man had offered to teach his sons. 

The King had a huge palace. Tall trres stood around 
it giving shade to parts of the loJig and wide roof. Vishnu 
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Sharma took the princes to a lonely corner on the roof. 
There he sat down with the princes in front of him. 

The princes were not very happy at the beginning for 
they hated studying. But soon they were unwilling to get 
upj Vishnu Sharma’s method of teaching was unique. He 
began, ‘On the bank of the river Godavari stood a big tree 

where birds coming from many directions took shelter at 
night...” 

And he went on telling stories—stories about birds 
and animals, but stories which actually tell us about our¬ 
selves—about various human problems and their solu¬ 


tions. Who is the ideal friend? How can friendship be sus¬ 
tained? How to avoid temptations that ruin one? The stories 
show that it pays to be good but cautious, noble yet shrewd. 

From their sessions with Vishnu Sharma the boys 
learned wisdom and good sense. 

The Panchatantra tales have been retold time and time 
again and 1 am sure you have read a number of them. But 
some of the stories though less popular are gems of their 
kind. For instance, the story of the ‘Talking Cave'. Be¬ 
sides being an interesting story it teaches one always to be 
on one’s guard: 
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Once upon a time a jackal lived in a forest. He had 
chosen a lonely cave for his dwelling. One day while he 
was out, a hungry and tired lion came to the cave. He 
entered and sniffed around. Obviously a jackal lives here, 
the lion thought to himself. Why should I wander about 
in search of food? I’ll,lie down and relax here. When the 
jackal returns I’ll have a delicious meal! 

At twilight the jackal returned home. But as he was 
about to enter the cave he noticed the faint foot-prints of 
the lion. His heart started to beat fast. Then he pulled 
himself together and shouted, “Hallo, Talking Cave! 
What’s happened to you? When I return you usually greet 
me with the words, 'Welcome, Jackal, sir!’ But today 
you are silent! Am I to believe that you do not want me to 
enter.” 

The lion thought to himself; No doubt the cave is terri¬ 
fied because I am inside, that is why it is not greeting the 
jackal! 

So, he gave a lusty roar, “Welcome, Jackal, sir. Wel¬ 
come!” 

Running for his life, the jackal howled back, “Dear 
Cave, I have decided to abandon you!” 

And the jackal chuckled to himself: A talking cave, eh? 
Never heard of such a thing] Thank God, I escaped! 



THE JATAKAS 


Today Buddhism is one of the most widely practised reli¬ 
gions, Although there are not many Buddhists in India, 
every Indian knows something about the life of the Buddha. 
He was a prince by birth and was known as Gautama. 
He gave up his family, wealth and position and went into 
the forest to find a way to conquer unhappiness. But 
legend says that before he was born as Gautama he had 
been born hundreds of times in different forms, human and 
animal. In each birth he gathered some valuable experience 
which, ultimately as the Buddha, he related to his disciples. 

These tales are called the Jataka tales. It is difficult 
to know how many of them were really related by the 
Buddha and how many were added on later by his enthu¬ 
siastic disciples, 

T1 lere are 457 Jalakas. The word ‘Jataka’ roughly means 
‘birth’. Each Jataka contains one story or more. 

Each story contains a moral. The stories help us to 
understand life better and to live better because they stress 
the uselessness of vanity, greed and vices such as these 
which are among the chief causes of human suffering. 



’ Let us take the case of the vain sadhu. Because of his 
SEiflfron clothes and big bcEird people knelt before him and 
bowed to him. This made him very proud; he had no doubt 
that such shows of devotion were his due! 

One day he was passing through a village where a crowd 
had gathered to sec a fight between two rams, Tlie sadhu 
sat down on a stone-slab and cleared his throat, then cough¬ 
ed. trying to attract people’s attention. 

Unfortunately, before the crow-d noticed him, one of the 
rams saw him. The animal, for reasons best known to it¬ 
self, did not like his looks and decided to attack. 

Now, it is a ram’s habit to low'er its head before it charges. 
When the ram did this the sadhu thought that it was bow¬ 
ing in respect and felt very flattered. Even when the people 
shouted to him to move away, he did not listen. Instead he 
raised his hand to bless the ram. The next moment the 
ram charged and knocked liim Ihit on the ground. 

The results ol greed, however, can be worse as we 
see in the following story: 

A wandering youth once met an illiterate villager who 
knew howto perform a minide. Every day the man would 
go into the forest, stand under ti mango tree and utter a 
clu\tm. The free would immediately become heavy with 
fruit. The next moment the mangoes W'ould ripen and 
then they would fall to the ground. The man would col¬ 
lect them, eat some and distribute the rest among his 
neighbours who were poor. 

The youth fell at the villager’s feet, even though the 
hitter belonged to a lower caste, and begged him to teach 
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him ihe charm. The man reluctantly agreed but warned 
him, You must never use the charm to satisfy your greed. 
•Moreover, the charm will only work as long as you do not 
tell a lie.” 

As soon as the youth was back in his village he repeated 
the charm several times daily and got large tjuantities of 
delicious mangoes. These he sold in the market and in a 
few months he became very rich. 

The King heard of the miracle. He summoned the 
youth and asked, “Where did you learn your charm?” 

The proud youth, unwilling to confess that he had learnt 
it from a man of a lower caste, replied, “O King, I learnt 
it after much study under a group of great scholars in a 
famous far away university!” 

“Well, perform the miracle in front of us,” ordered the 
King. 

The King, his laniily and a crowd of ministers and 
c heers followed the youth into the royal orchard. The 
y- Jth selected a big mango tree and recited the charm. 
Bui nothing happened, for he had told a lie. 

C eatly humiliated, the youth confessed the truth to 
the Kii. I The King said, “You have been ungrateful to 
your teai nor out of vanity. Go and apologise to him and 
perhaps th ^ charm will work again.” 

The yoj*ig man did so. But the charm did not work 
ever again t :cause he had misused it to satisfy his greed. 

The Jataka tales are full of moral lessons such as these. 


THE ARTHASHASTRAM 


A young man of noble birth, who had been greatly 
humiliated by the King of the land, w^as once walking along 
a lonely road planning his revenge. He saw a strange 
sight. An angry old man was pouring some juice on the 
roots of some thorny bushes. 

“What are you doing?” asked the young man. 

“A thorn from these bushes has pricked my foot. I 
want to kill all these plants. I am pouring sweet juice on 
their roots so that very soon millions of ants will gather. 
Tliey will eat away the roots and the plants will die,” 

The intelligence and determination of the old man 
amazed the young man. He realised that this man could 
advise him best in taking his revenge. 

The young man, whose name was Chandragupta, re¬ 
quested the old man, whose name was Chanakya, to be 
his adviser. The old man agreed, for he too had a big 
grievance against the King. 

Guided by Chanakya, Chandragupta soon succeeded 
in ousting the then Nanda King of Magadha and ascending 
the throne himself. He founded what is known as the 


Maurj'a dynasty. 

The story of the first meeting between Chandragupta 
and Chanakya is probably not true. But its popularity 
shows what people thought of Chanakya. In the imagi¬ 
nation of the people he is seen as a clever and haughty 
man who knew how to achieve his goal. 

Chanakya is also known as Kautilya. Many people 
believe that this word means ‘diplomat’. But possibly the 
word was originally Kautalya and not Kautilya. Kautalya 
is the name of an ancient rishi to which Chanakya's clan 
perhaps traced their origin. 

The impression of Chanakya as a clever and haughty 
man has been formed on the basis of a book he wrote. 
The book is the Arthashastram—s. very different kind of 
book from the ones we have discussed till now. This 
book shows that ancient Indian scholarship was not con¬ 
fined to spiritual matters, philosophy, fiction and poetry. 
It covered all aspects of life. The Arthashastram. written 
at the time of the Pur anas, is a book of political science, 
sociology, law and economics. 

Chanakya had made a deep study of all the theories and 
principles which had been put forward by earlier scholars 
on these subjects. He knew that princes and officers would 
not take the trouble to read them and benefit by them. So 
in his book he gave summaries of all that had been written 
or said by experts and side by side he gave his own opinions. 

Some critics have called Chanakya cruel and evil for he 
has not hesitated to prescribe deceit to put down one’s 
enemies. He wrote*his book for princes, diplomats and 
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administrators. In those days, deception was frequently 
practised by one King on another. Chanakya has only 
shown under what circumstances it should be practised and 
when it should not be practised. 

Chanakya rejected many old principles of governing 
the state, which were unwise. Here is an example: In 
those days a prince often tried to kill his father to become 
King. To prevent this various methods had been suggested 
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by earlier advisers to the kings. Some thought that it was 
best to keep princes imprisoned in a fort far from the 
capital. Others advised that princes should tilways be kept 
in mortal fear of the King. C'hatiakya quoted them, but 
said that all lliese melhod.s were wrong. The best solution 
was to bring up the princes under the guidance of good 
teachers. 


Thus the Arthashasfmm is a book of practical advice 
and sound commonscnsc. 














